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Man Mutable and Immutable 


Chapter 1 


MAN AND SCIENCE 


HE SOCIAL SCIENCES search for laws that are immutable; 
Taa history, though modestly claiming merely to de- 
scribe historical periods, has to do in its own way with some- 
thing that is more or less immutable in mutable man. 

The science of man today defines science by the scientific 
method. In the foregoing reflections about man, the ‘scientific 
method’ and its applicability to man is scarcely mentioned. 
They are prescientific and do not pretend to be more. 

Yet before applying the scientific method, even the ‘scien- 
tific’ science of man urgently needs to think about the nature 
of its subject matter in order to ask the right questions and to 
interpret the apparent answers. The results of this science of 
man are meager. Sooner or later people will inquire whether 
such meagerness is really due merely to the youth of this 
scientific enterprise or not rather to the dictates of a method 
that disregards the specific nature of the subject matter, or 
perhaps even to some metaphysical assumptions inherent in 
the method. 

The foregoing reflections on some of the passions, emo- 
tions, moods, and sentiments of man show that patience and 
impatience, hope and fear, care and carelessness, love and hate, 
and the like—despite all their variability—hold their mutable 
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names to a nucleus of meaning, which remains the same. Be- 
yond that they contain a preliminary thesis about these pas- 
sions. They are distinct forms of relationship—tissues of inter- 
acting relations of man to himself, to things, to other men, to 
the world. Thus they have their place in a fundamental 
structure of ‘life’. The fundamental structure is a contextual 
unity of possible relations between man and thing, man and 
man, man and world, tentatively drawn in a preliminary 
scheme. If this scheme is called the ‘human situation’, the hu- 
man situation is social situation, since ‘man’ cannot be thought 
of as an isolated individual. This scheme is the frame of hu- 
man possibilities, which no history can overstep. Within this 
frame all changes change, all evolution evolves, all life lives. 

The relation of this fundamental structure to the particu- 
lar situation of the particular human being corresponds to the 
relation of geometric space to a particular geometric figure. 
Space is the rule all figures must obey. Each figure presup- 
poses and contains the whole of this rule. The concrete man 
of any society or age carries with him in any moment and 
throughout his life the whole of the context of the entiére 
condition humaine. 

The term ‘situation’ disregards time. The human situation 
includes man’s being in time—the time-structure of life. In 
this time-structure past, present, and future are hooked into 
one another. They refer to one another, though in various 
ways that change within and only within the fabric of the 
fundamental structure. Any psychologist or sociologist who 
uses the man-environment scheme presupposes a relational 
structure. The scheme I substitute though still meager, is 
fuller. In it the relation is prior to the relata it relates. The 
relatum is carrier of the relation. The You means being a 
You, the We being a We, the world being a world. Hence 
the You means a definite function or role, no matter who or 
what plays or does not play it. Perhaps my You is not at 
all a You, my We not a We, my world not a world, yet 
I do not escape the ‘human situation’. Even without a You 
that could play the role of the You the lack of a You to 
me is part of the human reality—its absence is present. Very 
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much so indeed: plants and animals do not respond. My God 
turns his back on me. The woman I captured yesterday sits 
in the corner of my cave and stares at me. 

The context of the human situation, prior to all human 
factuality, is only the frame of man’s modes of being. The 
whole of the context accompanies any mode of being, which 
at any time may be factual. By virtue of this co-presence of 
the context as a whole, the possibility of another mode of 
being is silently present; the happy man remains a being that 
can be miserable, the proud man a being capable of humility— 
in the same manner as in the man-environment scheme the 
adjusted man remains a being that could be maladjusted and 
may be soon—if his steppes dry up or his city is destroyed. 

However, I am concerned with the structure of the human 
situation as such, not yet with things and conditions given in 
history. Hence the co-presence of one possibility in the other 
refers only to the relations themselves, that is, to modes of 
being, such as bad or good adjustment, happiness or misery, 
pride or humility, not to steppes that dry up or cities that 
burn down. Though this relational structure is a bare skeleton, 
it is a unity, a whole, not an aggregate; a skeleton, not a heap 
of bones. The bones are conjointed—only in their joints do 
they move; in the movement of the bones the skeleton moves. 
Even if only one bone moves, the skeleton moves. This skele- 
ton, moving in its joints, remains the same skeleton. 

In looking at the movements of the bones the science of 
man easily forgets the movement of the skeleton. 

The single relation is what it is in the whole of the struc- 
ture whose ‘logos’ it obeys. Hence the human passions are 
not an aggregate, consisting of a number of separable pieces, 
indifferent to one another, and contingent. Man, capable of 
love and hate, must be capable of pride and humility, shame 
and awe, though for changeable reasons this man here and 
now may be incapable of this particular shame or awe. Every- 
one knows a bit of each passion, though he may not be able 
to recognize and identify it. Hence we understand the wrath 
of Achilles and the endurance of Odysseus though we may 
be entirely incapable of such wrath and such patience. Hence 
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the passions are usually the only things and certainly the 
first thing we ‘understand’ in human beings of alien cultures. 
The anthropologist, in comparing cultures, speaks of pride, 
shame, fear, hate, envy, and presupposes that in the cultures 
he compares they are somehow at bottom the very same senti- 
ments he and his readers have in mind when they use these 
words. 

The human situation contains within its fundamental con- 
text the points from which manifold variations depart. Muta- 
ble relations of man to himself, to things, to other men, to the ` 
world conceived as mutable, interknit back and forth in 
mutable ways, within the frame of the context. | 

When we leave the aspect of the ‘One’, that is, the unity of 
a context within which possible modes of being are dis- 
tinguished, and enter the aspect of the Many, that is, the 
order of the historical actualities extended in time and space, 
we have to do with a definite other I and his being or not 
being a You or with a definite mundus hominum and mundus 
rerum and its being or not being a world. Now we have to do 
with distinctions and qualifications of a different kind, that is, 
with the obstinate nature of entities not implied in one an- 
other as possibilities of man. 

Under this aspect my care here and now is care for these 
olive trees, for this profit from the sale of the olives, for the 
well-being of my children, or for the favor of this goddess. 
Whereas the possibility of careless behavior silently accom- 
panies my care, the olive tree does not imply the possibility 
of the cow. Since, however, the specific nature of the olive 
tree mingles into the kind of my care, my care for the olive 
tree is not the same as my care for the cow, though both are 
care, not carelessness. 

The context of the human situation articulates mere possi- 
bilities. The human reality is historical reality. Man’s ‘exist- 
ence’ is historical existence. Man is born into a definite his- 
torical situation, as a this one amid these stubborn things— 
men, institutions, ideas, gods. Here he must move, while all 
these things move in their own way, resisting or yielding. 
Extended in time and space are the many things. Here and 
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now this stubborn man exists as one of the things in a pre- 
given world. We explore the order of this world, its laws 
relative to any possible observer; we call this intersubjective 
world the objective world, absolutize it, and on the basis of 
its order try to say what man, as one of the many given 
beings, is. Under this aspect of the Many in time and space, 
however, many things by virtue of which man’s life is life— 
concretely and intensely—may escape us. Man’s ‘existence’ is 
historical existence; history the history of existence. In history 
the things, their specific nature, their interrelations in the 
order of the Many, the institutions, the social structures, the 
so-called works of the mind, the cosmic images, are what they 
do and mean and could do and mean to men. 

Albeit my care for the cow must respect her nature, which 
the zoologist studies relatively to any possible observer, the 
cow of zoology is not the cow of history. The cow of history 
is the cow of man, of his care and carelessness. 

Though this human function of the cow or its equivalents 
in life is at the bottom of all the historical functions which 
from one point of view or another we may ascribe to one 
being with respect to other beings in the mutable constella- 
tions of the historical things, the ‘existential’ function itself 
is none of the historical functions we mean when we talk 
about historical, economic, social, or cultural processes in 
which events seem to have a ‘function’ or to play a ‘role’ for 
an alleged result of such a process. 

What makes life more or less ‘intense’? The question can 
be asked, though no one seems to bother. Without some ob- 
stinacy in the things in my care, my care would be nothing. 
But this obstinacy too, if separated from the possible relation- 
ship to the life of man, is empty without my care or pride or 
fear or delight. 

Human ‘existence’ exists only in the historical world of 
stubborn things. Only in the life of man is the stubbornness 
of historical things a living reality. My care on the one hand 
and the obstinate nature of cows on the other are really real 
only with respect to each other. 

Concrete care is never alone with itself—nothing but care. 
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In its shades and half shades manifold movements of senti- 
ments or thoughts are co-present in many ways of ‘co- 
presence’, bestowing upon care a definite color and making it 
a different care. Delight in the cared-for things mingles in— 
also pride or modesty; perhaps reverence, love, or even fear 
not only for, but also of, the thing of care. Manifold feelings, 
some even opposed to or incompatible with one another, 
interpenetrate one another in tensions and conflicts of all 
kinds—only in this way is my care concrete care. 

This the poets know; the more the better poets they are. 
They guard against letting care be nothing but care, fear 
nothing but fear, love nothing but love—for they are enamored 
of life. 

Care as sentiment cannot be isolated from other sentiments, 
nor can care defined as a specific relation of man to the object 
of his care be isolated from the other relations. Every and 
any concrete case of care interknits the relations of man to his 
things with the relations of his things to other men and to his 
world, in a thousand tensions and discords, in having and 
lacking, in desire, want, and danger. 

Thus the search for the concrete reality of life leads first 
from bare care as an isolated sentiment to a texture of many 
sentiments, then from the isolated relations between man and 
thing to a texture of many relations, and finally through both 
to the whole of a fabric in which the sentiments entail one 
another as possibilities of the human soul and the single rela- 
tion in its specific nature is what it is together with the others, 
permeating and permeated by them all. 

However, the relational structure as such is no less an ab- 
straction than isolated relations. Its tissue of relations is con- 
crete only with respect to a pregiven obstinacy of the relata 
related in these relations. The relations themselves presuppose 
a stubborn nature of the relata. I could not be proud of my 
garden or worried about my cow unless the garden and the 
cow were stubborn things, with demands and natures of their 
own, independent of my pride and care. The things resist and 
yield, surprise and disappoint; they have their stupidity and 
their malice and forever hold back a last secret. 
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My thing is not the thing itself. ‘My’ or ‘our’ world 1s not 
and will never be ‘the’ world. The eternal tension between 
my thing and the thing itself or between its meaning and its 
nature, between my world and the world is part of the situa- 
tion of man as a finite being. We can bestow on the things 
many a meaning, let them play many roles. We cannot make 
them be whatever we please. We must in any case let them 
remain something that they have already been. 

But man’s relation to the thing is not alone in presupposing 
such a pregiven stubbornness. Only by virtue of a remnant 
of an obstinate nature, of a remaining possibility of surprise 
can the I be an I, the You a You—as another to the I. Only 
by being other ihin myself can my world embrace me. By 
being other, my world can slip out of my embrace and break 
to pieces. 

The stubborn nature of things and men mixes delight or 
fear or pride into my care in any concrete case in this and 
in no other specific manner. The particularity of things, men, 
institutions, traditions, ideas, and gods weaves in this and no 
other way the modes of being—an I, a You, a We, their roles, 
and the role of the world as a whole. 

If we begin at the other end, however, starting not from 
care or pride as a definite kind of relation, but from the relata 
as existing entities and their ‘objective’ nature, disregarding 
the relation to man, the relata too are, when isolated, a lifeless 
abstraction. 

Starting from the olive tree as a thing among things, from 
myth or language as works of the mind, from the Christian 
idea of God among other ideas of god, from an institution 
among other institutions in a cosmos of institutions, we may 
ask what it is by which all these as historical facts are con- 
crete living reality. The force of this question drives us, re- 
luctant or willing, from the place of all these things in an 
objective order of the many existing things to their roles, 
functions, meanings in the context of a life in which human 
beings are happy or miserable, the olive trees are objects of 
care or greed, language links an I to a You in a We and 
guides the interpretation of the things. 
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These functions, roles, or meanings of things or ideas are 
not in their turn functions in this or that historical context 
but point beyond all mutable contexts to something else, to 
the fundamental structure of man’s life. Here they originate; 
here alone are they real. In historical change the objective 
nature of things, institutions, and ideas is ‘real’ only by virtue 
of their role in the ‘life’ of man. Thus the way to the con- 
creteness of life leads downward from the bare skeleton of 
the human situation to the obstinate particularity of the things; 
from this particularity, which by itself is lifeless, it leads 
upward to the context of the human situation in which these 
stubborn particularities are what they do and mean to man. 

Science aims at ‘laws’—constant relations between variables, 
which enable us to draw conclusions from the known to the 
unknown. The science of man, however, has not yet dis- 
covered universal variables that belong to every and any 
human society, let alone constant relations. Since its variables 
are not universal, their relations not constant, its laws are not 
laws and change as societies change. 

The way from any general concept whatsoever to the 
uniqueness of the concrete case leads through a jungle of 
countless variables. Science, in trying to bring some order 
into this — should be guided by the nature of the 
subject matter itself, not by a method borrowed from other 
sciences. It must take into account that the relevance of 
variables for the matter itself may have nothing to do with 
their comfortable and reliable verifiability, not to mention 
quantitative measurements of their values. A glance at con- 
crete human life tells the unbiased observer that this is actually 
the case; hence the strange lifelessness, complained of ever 
again, of results gained by giving the scientific method pri- 
ority over the subject matter. 

The quest for the concrete reality divides the multitude of 
variables into two ‘groups of transformation’. The first group 
belongs to the fundamental context of human life. Following 
present-day connotations of ‘existence’ in commonsense dis- 
course, I call them preliminarily ‘existential variables’. They 
distinguish modes of being, modi: essendi, not beings, entia. 
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They are variables of the relations between man, thing, the 
other man, and the world. They refer back and forth to one 
another in the relational structure of man’s esse. In this con- 
textual unity these variables are bound together by a specific 
‘logos’. They cannot be separated from one another. There 
is no life in which only some of these variables but not the 
others are present. Moreover, their variability is limited. In 
any actual value of each its possible values are co-present. 
To and fro between happiness and misery, pride and humility, 
hope and fear, life totters. 

The variables of the second group of transformation have 
to do not with the relations but with the relata and their 
stubborn nature, pregiven in any moment of life. These 
variables I call the historical variables. Their nature changes 
in the course of history. They are posited as things, beings, 
entia of a definite, pregiven nature, objective existents in an 
order of the Many, extended in space and time. They obey 
a different ‘logos’. They are not forged together in the unity 
of a structure. Here the one is not the one to its others. 

Therefore, whereas man’s esse flits to and fro between the 
modes of being, be it of care and carelessness, of pride and 
humility, history alters the obstinate things or matters of our 
care and carelessness, pride and humility. Since the specific 
nature of the things mingles in the kind of our care and care- 
lessness, the single historical case or concrete manifestation 
of care is unique and incomparable, ever again a different 
care, yet it still submits to ‘analogy’, comparable as care or 
pride. The uniqueness permeates the analogy and limits it, but 
the analogy in turn pervades the uniqueness and limits it. The 
incomparable remains comparable, the comparable incompar- 
able. The source of all analogies is the universal analogy, the 
structure of man’s ‘Being’. The source of all uniqueness is the 
mutable obstinacy of mutable things. 

The distinction between the two groups of variables bares 
the peculiar difficulty of applying the scientific method. The 
two groups stand in different relations to the observer. The 
‘existeritial’ variables are xodtegov gicet, totegov mQdc Huds, 
(“prior by nature but posterior relatively to us”); the histor- 
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ical variables are xodtegov xQd¢ Huds, but totegov púosı (“prior 
relatively to us but posterior by nature”). Hence we describe 
the former by means of the latter, that is, care in terms of the 
object of our care, the relation on the basis of the particular 
relata in a world posited as absolute, the structure of man’s 
‘Being’ in the cloak of mutable conditions. The observer 
identifies the variables of the first group only with the help of 
the variables of the second group. 

Thus the unity of the logos in which the relations are tied _ 
together, the co-presence of each in the others, disappears in 
a multiplicity of mutable natures of mutable things. We hide 
the immutable in the mutable and the universal variables in 
their time-conditioned historical manifestations. Finally, the 
Üotegov MPvoEL, since it is TOdtEQOV OOS Huds and hence easier to 
verify, is taken as nodtegov gúosı. The interest of the student 
of man turns from concrete life to correlations of isolated 
data in an absolutized environment of the observer. No won- 
der that no laws are discovered and that the validity of any 
correlations depends upon the continuation of the conditions 
in whose terms the variables are identified. | 

Even the scientific man will eventually be compelled to 
ponder the particularity of his subject matter before attempt- 
ing to apply the scientific method. The student of man, in 
formulating his questions, must be aware of the possibility 
that the universal variables he is searching for cannot be found 
in reliably verifiable data of the mutable phenomena without 
some prescientific thinking. If regard for comfortable applica- 
tion of the methods guides the selection of the facts, the facts 
will be divorced from their context, the context forgotten; 
the isolated facts will be artifacts of the observer. 

This context, however, is not now this, now that connec- 
tion with some other given facts. At the bottom of all these 
mutable contexts is a context of a different kind in which 
alone the facts and their mutable connections are ‘facts’. 
Before questions are asked and methods applied, a hypothet- 
ical model must articulate this fundamental context. Observa- 
tion after observation will confirm, refute, correct the initial 
hypothesis. ‘The model cannot be constructed in terms of, and 
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be chained to, mutable conditions. It must contain within 
itself the point of departure for possible variations. If and 
only if it does, can it guide the questioning and sort out 
meaningful from meaningless questions. These reflections do 
not aim at more than taking a few preliminary steps toward 
the construction of such a model. It may even be that only 
such a procedure really emulates the natural sciences. At any 
rate, some respect for the particular nature of the subject 
matter is the first commandment of all science. 


Chapter 2 


MAN AND HISTORY 


HE HISTORIAN TOO, whether he knows and wills it or not, 
Gi sie help dealing with the immutable in mutable man. 
He is not in quest of laws; he describes the particular. What 
kind of particular? What is in the particular? 

To the historian the truth of a description means in practice 
its concordance with a kind of reality, the ‘historical reality’. 
To him the problem of truth is the problem of this historical 
reality and its specific character. To him this question is inde- 
pendent of and prior to the other problem—how to verify the 
truth. The historian cannot detach from his subject matter, 
ere he starts, those areas or layers that lend themselves con- 
veniently to specific demands of a scientific method and forget 
about the others. Thus he cannot share the general belief in 
the sovereignty of the scientific method over the subject 
matter. To him the method does not determine the subject 
matter; the subject matter determines the method. He cannot 
assume beforehand that the joints at which the subject matter 
should be divided are those suggested by his preference for 
reliable verification. In devotion to a subject matter whose 
specific texture he must respect, he develops methods that are 
neither less elaborate nor less exacting than those of the ex- 
perimental method. 
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If to the historian truth means first of all truth about a 
definite reality, what 1s this reality? I base my reasoning on 
the historiographer proper, who describes the course of 
events; on the great historian, who seems to have achieved 
something; on what he does in practice, not on what he says 
in theory, as his theoretical utterances may depend upon the 
philosophy of his day and not coincide with his practice. 

He may not know, many not even intend to do what he 
does. He selects a topic. But there is a limitation: his subject 
matter is a piece of human life. By belonging to the past, a 
fact does not thereby become an historical fact. The move- 
ment of cotton prices in Alabama from 1840 to 1850, if 
isolated and seen in an abstract cosmos of prices, is material 
for history, not history itself. Only in the history of man do 
cotton prices move along with other things. The historian 1s 
concerned with the role these movements of cotton prices 
played in the changing life of these changing men. Even 
languages, institutions, religions, though they certainly have 
a history, are in themselves not ‘historical facts’; only in the 
human context can their history be written; here only are 
they concrete. Whatever topic is selected, the reference to 
human life remains silently present—as question imposed upon 
the historian by the subject matter itself. 

The historian wants to report how things actually happen, 
Wet es gewesen ist, as Ranke put it, or “to represent things 
truly”, as Thomas Madox put it. Thus he starts with a multi- 
plicity of ‘facts’. What guides his selection? He selects the 
causally relevant and omits the ineffectual as irrelevant. So we 
are told. The beauty of a lady becomes a fact of American 
history when Alexander Hamilton falls in love with her. But 
the word ‘causality’ is loosely used. The so-called chain of 
causes and effects is merely a first illusion of the historian. 
If such a chain means a chain of events in time, in which 
each preceding link is the cause of the following as its effect, 
no historian has ever succeeded in constructing such a chain. 

The causality of the historian is not the causality of such 
chains. An historical occurrence emerges from the past and 
operates on the future. The historian shows in the way he 
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reports the course of events, the field of historical forces and 
their constellation, the dynamic situation in which the events 
occur. Such a dynamic field is far from simple. It changes 
under the impact of the events. It has many layers, some 
changing so slowly that they seem to be permanent, others so 
quickly that their changes seem to be single events. The 
different layers and their changes interact. In the course of 
the concrete events the historian describes, all the historical 
forces of the dynamic situation entwine, in a way unique in 
each case. We cannot identify all these forces by name. ‘They 
include not only mountains and gods, institutions and ma- 
chines, mentalities of collectivities, power of passions and 
words, interests and ideas, but this powerful man here and 
now and his dark heart as well. ‘This dynamic field, the fabric 
of slowly or quickly moving forces, is the causality of the 
historian, though he may talk in terms of causal chains. After 
all, events become causes only by virtue of such a dynamic 
field—everywhere and not only in history. By reporting the 
course of events and constructing always abbreviated and 
never accurate causal chains, the historian describes indirectly 
the dynamic field and its movement. For the sake of this 
description he selects this and omits that datum from a multi- 
plicity of data. 

The historian, consequently, will and sometimes must re- 
port facts that in one way or another are representative of 
the forces in the historical field, though as occurrences they 
may be without relevant effect. The historian may occa- 
sionally report an anecdote. Many a modern looks down on 
Herodotus, the father of history-writing, because his history 
seems to be sometimes merely a sequence of anecdotes. We 
should bear him no grudge, however, even if we suspect some 
of his anecdotes are not precisely true. The representative 
value of his anecdotes is rather high. Some are representative 
of the dynamic fields, even of a ‘general movement’ in which 
the East overflows the West and recedes again. 

Of his famous speeches ‘Thucydides says that he was unable 
to ascertain the actual wording of all, though the speeches he 
reports could or should have been made by these men in these 
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situations. Some of these speeches, masterpieces of rhetoric, 
are certainly not the actual speeches. In general, statesmen, 
envoys, soldiers, are not so articulate; most of ours, their 
ghost writers included, are not. Thucydides intended his 
speeches to bring to light the dynamics of men and things in 
each situation and this they do, perhaps even better than the 
speeches actually made. 

The historical legend is a particular case. Luther’s real 
answer at the Diet of Worms was a simple ‘no’ uttered in a 
low and hesitant voice, instead of his famous “hier stehe ich; 
ich kann nicht anders’, the legend may be thought to be more 
representative. For this reason the historian may report the 
legend; however, if he is cautious, merely as a legend. The 
timid ‘no’ may be more representative for the particular man 
and the particular situation, telling the deeper story. Even in 
this case the birth of the legend can be representative too. 
In most cases the real facts are richer—and queerer—than any- 
thing man can invent, though their riches are hidden. The 
particular in the particularity of its historical context is in- 
exhaustible. 

It can happen that the inaccurate facts of one historian tell - 
a true story about the dynamic field, whereas the accurate 
facts of another tell a false story or none at all. This, however, 
is not due to any mystical intuition. Jacob Burckhardt’s 
Griechische Kulturgeschichte is far superior to all other such 
attempts, though the evidence he presents, faulty in many — 
instances, is open to philological criticism. This does not mean 
that he did not have any evidence, but that the evidence he 
presents is not precisely that from which he derived his 
answers. He was not a philologist; he read the sources with 
a mind trained by the study of many a culture, asked the 
relevant questions, and found the right answers, though this 
and that particular evidence does not prove what he thought 
it proved. 

The dynamic field 1s only a modest and incomplete answer 
to our immodest question about the why of the single event. 
This answer does not establish a must. Not everything that 
actually happened has been probable, let alone necessary. 
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Sometimes even the improbable happens in history; rather 
frequently indeed if the ‘improbable’ is meant relatively to the 
knowledge of the present situation we actually possess; less 
frequently if it is meant relatively to the maximum knowledge 
a finite intellect can possess; perhaps even in rare cases if it is 
meant relatively to a perfect knowledge of the present a 
divine observer may have. The historian avoids dogmatic pre- 
assumptions about the structure of his subject matter. His 
main temptation and his capital sin against concrete history 
is to draw conclusions from the actual to its probability, from 
the probable to its necessity. Things are not so simple. In each 
dynamic field the necessary and the contingent permeate each 
other in different and changing ways and mixtures. The par- 
ticularity of their mixture is even the most relevant particu- 
larity of the ‘structure’ of such a dynamic field. It changes the 
day war is declared. It was different in the age of Charle- 
magne and in the last two centuries of the Roman empire in 
the West. It is as if history went on changing the boards of 
the children’s games or slot machines in which a ball rolls 
from nail to nail, to this or that hole or exit. Sometimes the 
acting man has but a narrow range of possibilities; little dif- 
ferences matter a great deal and diverging boundaries of the 
board widen the range of possible consequences. Sometimes 
the range of initial alternatives for action seems wide, but 
converging boundaries force the rolling ball along different 
ways to the same exit. Hence the historian should not assume 
necessities in advance of his finding; perhaps he should be 
rather cautious in using sentences beginning with ‘because’. 
Perhaps an all-knowing God writing the history of man, the 
great fool, for human readers would begin many a sentence 
with ‘nevertheless’ and in doing so accurately describe the 
foolishness of man as part and parcel of a history that is the 
history of man, not God. 

The historian is in love with the particular. The dynamic 
field too is a particular one—this configuration of these forces 
in these men and things. When the steppes dry up, the cattle 
die, and the children starve, it happens to a particular people 
which is ossified in ancestral habits or still flexible, in these 
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fetters to this past, this country, these holy places and gods, 
with that particular power structure. Or ly in such a context 
does starvation become :n historical tact. Hunger alone 
would be repeatable, but ht iger is never alone. A particular 
context of these stubborn :nings, mer, and gods moves in a 
unique way irom a unique past into 4 unique future. 

The historian does not enumerate these forces or give them 
general names. He has no high opinion of such names as cap- 
italism or nationalism; he may distinguish but he does not 
separate factors. He refers the one to the other—in one an- 
other they are effective. To him gods or their equivalents 
emerge in a world of potential hunger—hunger occurs in a 
world full of gods and ideas. To the historian nothing is the 
abstract universal. Only the particular is really real. His prac- 
tice, devotion to his subject matter, cures him quickly of any 
theories about general priorities of interests over ideas or of 
ideas over interests. His priorities change in history. 

The historian reports the course of events, sequences of 
facts in time. Owing to the relevance of his facts and his ways 
of reporting, the dynamic field and its movement become 
more or less visible. His narrative is more or less transparent. 
As, however, his view of the dynamic field may be faulty, 
though his facts may be accurate, or vice versa, it is useful 
to distinguish between two objects of the truth he seeks: the 
truth about the naked facts and the truth about the dynamic 
field suggested by or transparent in these facts. The aim of 
the historian ‘is neither the one nor the other of these truths 
separately, but the transparency of the second in the first. 
Though this seems relatively simple, of course it is not. The 
term ‘dynamic field’ hides many difficulties. The conscious 
and professed intention of the historian may end here. The 
highest aim he admits may be to describe truly conspicuous 
events showing the dynamic field in its movement from its 
past to its present. He may sometimes look beyond the indi- 
vidual historical form he describes and strain his eyes to dis- 
cover in the wandering fogs at least some recognizable 
contours of a piece of allgemeiner geschichtlicher Bewegung 
of a greater period, as Ranke did, and let the feudal state of 
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the Middle Ages grow into the absolute monarchy and the 
absolute monarchy into the national state or anything else of 
the same order of magnitude. But whatever his intention, 
wittingly or unwittingly, in his very devotion to and com- 
pelled by the particularity of his subject matter, he reaches 
another truth and achieves another transparence—unless his 
interest for those general movements or a concern for the 
meaning of the historical process as a whole transfers his con- 
cern from the inner life of the particular to the construction 
of roles or meanings in such a general movement or the his- 
torical process as a whole. 

What is—in concreto—such a dynamic field? A last hope 
drives the ancestors of the ancient Egyptians from the expand- 
ing desert into the still uninhabitable swamps of the Nile. For 
centuries they fight the River for some pieces of fertile soil. 
The particular situation requires and finally elicits an organ- 
ized effort: power, command, compulsion. Kings arise, taxes, 
accountants, priests. The new power, chaining the River, re- 
interprets the world. In the image of this world man rein- 
terprets his own existence. The interests of men, their needs, 
their ideas, norms, and gods grow in one another. A distinct 
way of life, an individual historical form, is established and 
strives to maintain itself. Man made it. In its frame man moves, 
either patiently in fixed habits or lugging and tugging at its 
fetters. The historian tries to describe it in its particularity— 
this River behaving differently from all other rivers, these 
strange gods, roles of the dead, institutions, unique particu- 
larities. In his description the dynamic field, a constellation of 
factors, geographic, economic, social, political, ideological, 
comes to life. But it has never been anything else than the 
answer to men and to the things and the response of the things 
to that answer. 

As in the narrative of the historian, the events proceed one 
after the other, partly dependent, partly independent, of one 
another, and the many forces and factors of the many-layered 
dynamic fields entwine, in this narrative too a third kind of 
truth becomes visible. Though this third kind of truth can 
not be separated from the events and the forces in the field 
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and hence is difficult to identify separately, it is different and 
should be distinguished. The historian dots not and need not 
distinguish it—this third kind of truth is not a part of his 
conscious intention. It should not be; if it were, he would 
probably miss it.’ 

By virtue of this second transparence the mere events and 
factors are no longer merely objective things in an order of 
the many things in space and time; they are seen and are what 
they are by virtue of the role they play or the functions they 
have in the life of man. Here is their concrete reality. The 
absolute potestas of the Roman pater familias is no longer an 
institution in an institutional realm, to be defined by its 
differentia specifica. If it were, it would be but an abstraction, 
lifeless and dead. It is what it is in the context of Roman life. 
It would be something entirely different in the family of 
today. The historian looks through the things as things to the 
particular human context in which these institutions and pas- 
sions and dreams of man entwine with these things and gods, 
to this kind of misery and happiness. The historian, devoted 
to the concrete particularity of his subject matter, cannot 
help avoiding any isolation and separation of any of these 
forces and factors we would like to analyze and study sepa- 
rately, thinking as we do of the dynamic field as a sort of 
aggregate of all these factors. ‘They are united in a contextual 
unity; here they originate and here they change. © 

By the ambiguous terms ‘roles’ and ‘functions’ I do not 
mean the ‘historical’ role or function of a man, a thing, an 
event, in this or that development, in the success of a revolu- 
tion or anything else of the kind in which the observer may 
be interested. Though Ranke says the role of the Byzantine 
Empire was to keep Asia from Europe, the Byzantines cer- 
tainly did not think about their role. I do not mean such 
historical roles. I mean roles and functions in a context we call 
human life, though life here is not merely life in the mirror 
of biology. 

This human context, in which the things are their roles or 
functions, is again a particular one—of this life in this country 
and age. But its particularity is no longer the particularity of 
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the single facts and factors out of an indefinite multiplicity 
of possible facts and factors of an objectified world. It is the 
particularity of a variation of human life that becomes mani- 
fest in the clothes of the historical conditions, institutions, 
things, words, events. 

I may be permitted to call this particularity a third kind of 
truth—and the transparence of the facts and the dynamic field 
in which it becomes visible the second transparence. Histor- 
ical descriptions differ widely in this second transparence. 
In some, man himself, concrete life, disappears completely in 
the process of the development of objective facts and abstract 
forces and factors. 

The third particularity seems no less unique than the par- 
ticular cloak of the historical conditions in which it becomes 
real. Yet as a variation of a definite context, the particular 
carries with it something that is no longer a particular: the 
structure of this context. We may learn from the strange pe- 
culiarity of a past life the peculiarity of our own way of life 
or of our own age of which we are usually unaware. Thus we 
may learn something about die Breite des Menschenwesens, 
the broad range of human possibilities. It 1s, however, not 
only the stupid quantity of this range; in it and behind it 
something else becomes visible, though perhaps only dimly 
and at a remote distance, and shines through the narrative of 
the historian: the unity of a context, the fabric of man’s exist- 
ence, the tissue of many strands, as the frame no history can 
break, within whose iron bounds all developments develop 
and all evolutions evolve—again outside and beyond the inten- 
tion of the historian. 

Thus in this second transparence the particular course of 
events in its dynamic field is a particular aspect of mutable 
man. In this aspect, however, a general context becomes 
visible, as a fourth kind of truth in a third kind of trans- 
parence. It is the context in which man binds himself in the 
deeds he does, the words he creates, the power he establishes, 
in which he starves and cares and reaches out for gods or their 
equivalents. Restless man, who only for a short time and never 
entirely is what he cold be, can be what he wants to be, 
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wants to be what he ought to be, forever on his way inbe- 
tween ‘is’, ‘can’, ‘will’, ‘must’, ‘ought’, and many other such 
‘inbetweens’, knowing and ignorant, fearful and greedy, full 
_ of care and careless, potentially the most magnificent and the 
meanest of all animals. I call it for the moment the ‘eternal 
humanum’. 

This humanum is not human nature as the term is used in 
scientific treatises which distinguish inherited and acquired 
traits; it is not the ‘human being’, let alone the organism, not 
life in the mirror of biology. It is not the individual as indi- 
vidual. It is historical man, man as he moves and is moved 
in the movement of history. There is no other man. Man is 
mutable, the humanum is but the eternal frame of his mu- 
tability. It is not the usual universal of a class, a species, a 
genus of beings, let alone an essence in a realm of essences. 
It is the universal context, present in all situations and their 
changes. I could call it, in the language of Michel de Mon- 
taigne, Pentière forme de la condition humaine. I could call it, 
using the language of geometry, the topology of the human 
space, present as unity of a context in all the countless figures 
of all the possible Euclidean and non-Euclidean spaces. It is in 
all the dynamic fields, and none of their changes can violate 
its rules. 

However, the topological axioms of the human space are 
unknown to man. Goethe says in a poem: das Besondere ist 
das Allgemeine. This proposition, though meaningless, has a 
meaning. This universal humanum becomes visible only in the 
inner richness of the particular. Here it becomes concrete. 
The particular is concrete by virtue of the many forces, rela- 
tions, factors, grown together in its particularity. No scientific 
isolation and separation of factors ever reaches this concrete- 
ness of life in the particular. 

The historian does not make this humanum the context of 
any proposition. We may sense it or see it with an inner eye. 
Such feeling or sensing may not be at all the conscious inten- 
tion of the historian. He simply cannot help himself, though 
he may not know what he does and only describes ever 
mutable man. It happens to us in reading or to the great 
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historian in writing—to his own astonishment—and prompts 
him to confess in the middle of his devotion to the particu- 
larity of this mutable man, that, after all, man is what he 
always has been and ever will be. This happened to Jakob 
Burckhardt. 

Hence we may understand that Thucydides not only pre- 
tended to have written but really wrote a xtfjyo sic del, a 
thing forever. Whatever his reasons for his belief, it is by 
virtue of the transparence of an eternal humanum, in a tran- 
sient particular gone forever. 

Modern man no longer lives in the world of his grand- 
fathers. We know it. The space in which we move has moved 
and goes on moving. Motion in motion is difficult in many 
respects. Historical consciousness is born when a society 
realizes that the space in which it moves moves. Many identify 
historical consciousness with history. But this consciousness 
of history is itself a product of history. As man, aware of this 
awkward motion in motion, may easily lose his balance, he 
tries to extend the order whose idea should guide and support 
him into the unknown future. When the timeless gods desert 
him, he contrives a philosophy of history that pretends to 
know or to be able to interpret the meaning of the universal 
process. This is a natural, politically efficient though theoret- 
ically vain effort. 

But how should the historian, himself standing in history, 
not sitting outside it on the throne of a divine observer, de- 
scribe motion in motion? What is his frame of reference? His 
own ephemeral age and its prospective activities? The his- 
torian may not ask the question and may not have a theoretical 
answer. Objective nature—the mountains which stand still and 
the trees which become green again—is but his apparent frame 
of reference. His real frame is that “humanum’ or the wide or 
narrow, rich or poor, image of it he or his age may cherish. 
Though he does not even try to formulate this image, he can 
not help indicating its width or narrowness, richness or mea- 
gerness, and in it his own measure. 

Under a twofold aspect the historian looks at the confused 
and everchanging spectacle of history. Under the one aspect 
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things, posited as objective, identified in an order of an ob- 
jective world, stand still and cling to their identity. Against 
their unmoving background restless man alters but their mean- 
ings, roles, functions. This is the natural aspect of our daily 
life. Under the other aspect these things are what they are 
only by virtue of human uses, roles, functions, meanings 
which, though invested in or carried by changing things, are 
as mere roles and functions fundamentally the same. They 
have their place in the same humanum which is forever fire— 
though here flaring and blazing, there glowing dimly under 
the ashes, it changes but the color and the shape of the flame. 

When in the work of the great historian the two aspects 
blend, he succeeds in an astonishing feat: he makes manifest 
the eternal humanum in the change of mutable things, the 
ever mutable man in the quiet permanence of objective things. 
Though his image of man, narrower or broader, may be the 
historian’s secret frame of reference, he need not answer or 
even pretend to answer the question, “What is man?” It may 
even be that he denies that such a question has a meaning and 
be content to show how mutable man, in the course of his 
history, builds up and tears down and varies and revises his 
images of ‘eternal man.’ In all these images man is identified 
by his place in, or is described in terms of, an historical 
world—the Christian, the Greek, the Chinese image of the 
cosmos of many things, one of which is man. To the historian 
none of these worlds is absolute, though each has been posited 
as absolute. They come to be and pass away in history. Thus 
if there is any eternal humanum, mutable man grasps it only 
in his own mutable images of a mutable world. 

The historian, confronted with the paradox of a knowledge 
of man he must presuppose and cannot claim, escapes into an 
historical relativism—in theory. Yet it may be that the inner 
life of the particularity to which he is devoted may force his 
practice to transcend his theory. 

Of these mutable images some are wide, others narrow; 
some are rich, others poor; some are more, others less, articu- 
late. Though all are images in terms of an historical cosmos 
and easily weave the image of what man should be into the 
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image of what he is, they are unequal, containing more or less 
knowledge. Though man need not be what he says he is, even 
the words by which he deceives himself can tell a story. 
Moreover, his deeds are more honest than his words. As there 
is more or less knowledge in these images, though they may 
be mere opinions, the knowledge of that eternal humanum 
has a history in which not only opinions change but knowl- 
edge grows and decays. There is more knowledge of man in 
the Greek than in the Germanic mythology. Thucydides 
knows more than others. Shakespeare’s knowledge 1s greater 
than Dryden’s. Shakespeare’s favorite author was Montaigne, 
who, though he pretends merely to describe the only subject 
he knows, himself, Michel de Montaigne, Phomme particulier, 
succeeds in making transparent “the entire condition of man” 
as, proceeding from one particularity to another, he uses and 
refers to the whole body of inherited knowledge he got from 
the ancients. | 

Thus the historian, notwithstanding his relativism, by vir- 
tue of his devotion to the particularity of a bygone past, 
can loosen the fetters that tie him to the narrow image of 
man in his own ephemeral age and become a knower not only 
of man’s changing opinions but of an eternal humanum, of 
which these mutable images are mutable aspects. As this 
knowledge grows with his knowledge of history, he may in 
practice be a great interpreter of an eternal humanum which 
he denies in theory. 


PART SEVEN 
W hat is Man? 


Tue Turee MEANINGS OF THE QUESTION 


“What did I believe I am? Without seeing any difficulty, I 
thought l am a man. But what is that: a man?* Descartes’ 
question consists of an assertion and a question: Man is. What 
is he? Since the ‘is in the assertion and the ‘is in the question 
may not be the same ‘is, behind Descartes’ question arises 
another and still greater question: the meaning of ‘is. What is 
the ‘is’? 

It is an.old question, ever again asked and ever again for- 
gotten. Plato asks: “What do you intend to denote when your 
lips utter the words ‘to be?” ? Aristotle says: “The question 
raised of old and raised now and ever to be raised and forever 
a matter of doubt: what is Being?” ® 

Let him who blindly trusts the matters of course and scoffs 
at philosophy. be warned: he should not read further; what 
follows would not please bim. 

We can try in three ways to answer the question, ‘W bat is 
man? The first way is the way of science. The answer is 
‘scientific’ and tries to be ‘exact’. The second way is the way 
of societies in history. Naming a genus by its most honest 
representative, I call their answers ‘mythological’. The third 
way is the way of philosophy. It is really not one but many 
ways which cross one another. Many of them return in circles 
to their starting points. 

The controversy about the truth of different answers is 
twofold. It is first a quarrel about the truth of different an- 
swers within the same group of answers: of one scientific an- 
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swer against others, of mythological against mythological, of 
philosophical against philosophical, answers. Second, it is a con- 
troversy between the groups concerning the meaning of truth. 

The three groups are guided by different principles con- 
cerning the meaning of ‘is in the question. To exact science 
the ‘is’ indicates that man belongs to an order of the many 
existing things or occurrences or events or entities, extended 
in space and time, actually or potentially given to, observed 
or observable by, the scientific observer. There are, among 
other things, human beings. Science explores the order of the 
Many, its regularities or rules, and determines the single thing 
by its place in this order, relative to an anonymous observer 
posited outside this order. | 

In the mythological answers this order is the world-image 
of a mutable society. This world, however, does not, as 
another thing, confront the man who asks and answers the 
question; it encompasses and includes him and his questions 
and answers. 

Philosophy refuses to accept unquestioned the assumption 
made by both science and mythology—that ‘is’ cannot mean 
anything else than belonging to such an order of the Many, 
extended in space and time. Philosophy questions the meaning 
of ‘is’. In the awareness of this questionability, philosophy 
lives as philosophy. 

Since, however, all attempts at an answer in any of the 
three ways come up against unscalable walls, men, discouraged 
and doubting the way they have chosen, flee from science 
into mythology, from mythology into science, from both into 
philosophy, from philosophy into both. The differences in the 
principles separating the three ways are forgotten; the bound- 
aries are disregarded—the answers are fake, semblance and 
pretense. An alleged scientism becomes bad mythology and 
finally dresses up as philosophy. Mythology, unsure of itself, 
is adorned with scientific or philosophical terms. Philosophy 
forsakes the question which is its living breath and is content 
to hang a philosophical cloak on a mythological or scientific 
pretense of an answer. 

Man obviously wants under all circumstances at least to be- 
lieve be knows what he is. 


Chapter 1 


THE SCIENTIFIC WAY OF 
ANSWERING THE QUESTION 


XACT SCIENCE does not ask what is man; not yet, not for a 
E long time to come. In the mirror of the concepts in which 
science orders the Many, man is much too complex. Science 
may ask what is the stone or the cell or the virus or the atom. 
Hereby it assumes that the discovered principle of order of 
‘the simpler things will later explain the more complex. More- 
over, physics, the model of all exact science, no longer speaks _ 
of ‘reality’. It contents itself with the ‘physically real’. It con- 
tinues, however, to presuppose silently that all other reality 
= will finally be shown to be physical reality. 

The not quite exact sciences want to be exact. As far as 
sciences are concerned with man they squint for guidance at 
physics, though in many cases at an already obsolete physics.‘ 
Biology and physiology look to chemistry and physics, psy- 
chology to biology or physiology, sociology to biology or 
psychology. From physics they take over the scientific 
method, the type of law they search for, the kind of order 
they assume in their hypotheses, the general notion of reality, 
presupposed in the formulation of the scientific method. Even 
_ psychology, like physics, does not seek man, but regularities 
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of facts in this or that area—perception, learning, memory, 
and so on. | 

As I have to do with the principle guiding the search for an 
answer, not with the contents of alleged answers, I take phys- 
ics as the example of the scientific way of putting and an- 
swering the question of ‘is’. Physics is the model, is accepted 
as the model, emulated even by the social sciences, and re- 
sorted to whenever the social scientist is asked for his mean- 
ing of the scientific method. Its prestige is enormous, supported 
ever -and ever again by new and more astonishing discoveries. 

If exact science were asking the question, it could only 
proceed with man just as it does with the stone. What is the 
stone? I stumble over it. I cannot deny that it 1s! You pick it 
up and throw it. It can be used in building a house. Thus it is 
to us the totality of whatever can be done with it. Science 
identifies the nature the stone insists upon asserting toward — 
any and everyone. This kind of reality is not altogether satis- 
factory—it is a possible suchness relative to a generalized ob- 
server. This reality of the stone is reality of an object to a 
possible subject—anyone. The objectivity of its suchness is 
intersubjectivity. However, this is not what we mean. The 
stone ‘is’. Its mere existence is not relative to any observer but 
must be posited as absolute. Its suchness alone is relative. 
There is something; I call it a stone. I identify its suchness 
relative to the scientific observer." 

The stone is identified and qualified by its place in the 
order of the observable Many. Its place answers the question, 
what is the stone? But this order itself is suchness for some- 
thing else: the anonymous observer, the generalized subject 
to the stone, which is qualified as object by its suchness for 
others. : 

The observer, be it the individual or the generalized subject 
of observation, stands outside the observed system. If this 
system is the world as the universe of all real things, the ob- 
server himself is not real: The world as totality of all ob- 
served things is a world of objects without subject. The order 
itself, designed on the basis of stones qualified relatively to 
something else, has no place for the observer in his role as 
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subject, hence no place for man—if man, as subject, has a kind 
of being ‘in himself’ that is not merely relative to something 
-else.® . 

Here the greatness of the natural sciences becomes manifest, 
together with the limitations inherent in this greatness. 

The knowledge of the natural sciences is practical knowl- 
edge. They discover the obstinacy of objects as objects and 
prove their discoveries day by day by achievements. For these 
achievements it is absolutely irrelevant whether the known 
suchness of things reaches their reality as a reality in itself or 
only as a reality relative to others—provided it is reality rela- 
tive to any possible observer, and the atoms, whatever they 
may be ‘in themselves’, are broken relative to any observer, 
whatever being broken may be in itself. This ‘in itself’ means 
nothing at all to the physicist as physicist. The greater the 
practical knowledge, the less relevant is all such ‘itself’. It 
finally becomes entirely meaningless. The physicist need no 
longer speak of reality or pretend that his knowledge reaches 
nature as she is in herself. Achievements alone matter. 

However, until not long ago, in their enthusiasm over dis- 
coveries already made and in anticipation of still greater dis- 
coveries to come, the exact sciences assumed that their basic 
type of order—corresponding to a specific kind of mathe- 
matical equation—could encompass the whole of nature and 
her diversity. ‘They absolutized the order as the order of na- 
ture herself. This dream was but a dream. The physicist was a 
naive realist. No physicist absolutizes his knowledge any 
longer. What we know is the reflection of a not yet known 
order of nature in the mirror of our concepts.” Now the 
physicist erects a fence around physics, defines the only 
reality he knows or desires to know as physical reality, and 
even confesses, as operationalist, that his concepts have a 
meaning and can be defined only in the context of his opera- 
tions. In this way he protects physics against all speculative 
misuse of its knowledge. He recognizes his description of 
physical reality as relative to the generalized observer. The 
achievements remain—and they alone matter. These achieve- 
ments are tremendous. 
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By erecting the fence the physicist recognizes boundaries to 
scientific knowledge. At present quite a few are trying this 
fence.® Perhaps the present humility will not last. It is inspired 
by the awareness of some contradictions to which any abso- 
lutization of the concepts used would lead, and by some un- 
solved puzzles concerning the relation between the so-called 
matter and the so-called field. Any apparent or real explana- 
tion of this relation would suggest to many that the fence be 
removed and the knowledge we possess be recognized as 
knowledge of the reality in itself—especially if a universal 
type of order swaying the microworld and underlying the 
known statistical regularities of the macroworld could be dis- 
covered. 

The stone ‘s’—independently of any observer. Science in- 
vestigates its nature—relative to any possible observer. To 
know this nature 1s important. Even the magic man dies of 
cancer. Him too the bomb tears to pieces. The crude factual- 
ity asserts itself. A thing is just so and not otherwise—this is 
the last and the first experience of finite Man. 

This obstinate nature of the thing relative to a generalized 
observer must have something to do with whatever the stone 
is in itself, though the regularity observed is only its projec- 
tion in the mirror of the physical concepts. The regularity is 
astonishing; there must be some reason for it. It is not tau- 
tology; it is not implied in the definition of the concepts used, 
though hidden truisms sneak into some formulations. It can- 
not be deduced from the concepts; its reason does not lie in 
the construction of the mirror.® | | 

Is science not continuously at work to alter and improve 
the mirror? Does not—at least in some respects—the order in 
the mirror become more and more orderly and comprehen- 
sive? Will science not be able to reach the reality itself, the 
stone as it is ‘in itself’—at an anticipated end of physics? 

The inquiry into nature will cling to this hope. It is made 
not only for the sake of practical achievements. We inquire 
into nature for the sake of knowledge. Achievements only 
confirm a theory. Whenever the application of the syntactical 
rules of a mathematical calculus enables the natural scientist 
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to draw ififerences from observations already made to obser- 
vations still to be made, the scientist regards a confirmation of 
these inferences as a confirmation of his assumption that the 
syntax of his calculus has something to do with the syntax of 
Nature herself; and rightly so, even if this ‘having to do with’ 
means only that the still unknown order of nature must con- 
tain a reason for the confirmation of these inferences. Hence 
physics will certainly again jump the fence by which for the 
time being it confines the kind of knowledge it pretends to 
have. 

However, there is a fence that is not merely a product of a 
transient modesty. This final boundary has its reason in the 
relation of the observer to the observed. Hence, to guard 
against premature conclusions from anticipated future dis- 
coveries, it may be useful to formulate the conditions that 
must be fulfilled if physics, at an ideal end of its efforts, is to 
present the physical reality as the reality itself. 

At this ideal end the language of physics will be perfect. 
In this language there will be no cleavage between anorganic 
and organic, lifeless and living, beings. Not that the beings 
that are now said to live—plants, animals, men—will be stones, 
lifeless ‘mechanisms’; stones will be permitted to live—in their 
own modest way. The observer, the observed, the observa- 
tion as occurrence, will belong to the same system and be de- 
scribed by the same concepts and subject to the same order: 
the observer, not as object of a second observation but as sub- 
ject of the first; the observer in being a subject. The physicist 
of our day will deny, however, that such physics can be 
called physics. ‘Nature’ will be neither only the nature of the 
natural sciences*® nor opposed to Reason, Mind, Spirit—as das 
Andere des Geistes. Nature as the nature of nature will en- 
compass man—man together with his ‘Mind’, the revolt of his 
blood and‘the sadness of his soul. 

The mathematics of this science will be different from ours, 
in a manner now not even to be dreamed of. Its universal 
variables and their invariant relations will not be contingent 
upon one another, as they are now. They will be a closed 
_ system; the equivalents of present-day gravitation and electro- 
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dynamics will imply each other. We shall know that only to- 
gether can they be real, and why. This knowledge will indi- 
cate that science is on the way to meet the syntax of ‘reality 
in itself’—as the present contingency of our universal variables 
indicates that Science reaches only a ‘being-for-others’. 

This does not mean that the ideal physicist at the end of 
physics will be able to predict the future.’* He may be able 
to tell us the limits of predictability and the conditions of its 
possibility. The correctness of prediction will no longer be 
the only confirmation. The inner consistency of the total pic- 
ture of nature will give a place to both the necessity of the 
necessary and the contingency of the contingent. 

Of course the physicist at the end of physics will no longer 
be compelled or inclined to pretend that his concepts have 
meaning only in the context of his operations. They will have 
a philosophical meaning which he will not disclaim. | 

The ideal end of physics is a mere construction. Even the 
perfect physicist may have to go among and mix with the 
ignorant human beings and their things, to learn in love and 
hate, misery and happiness, what the symbols of his perfect 
language ‘really’ mean. 

However that may be, before that end of physics the phy- 
sically real is not yet reality itself. The things are qualified in 
their being to others. This ‘being-to-others’ presupposes two 
things. Beings or entities that have such a ‘being-to-others’ 
must have a ‘being in themselves’ if they can be thought to 
have the power to insist stubbornly upon any such ‘being-to- 
others’. This power the things of nature do have. Since, how- 
ever, we cannot absolutize the concepts of physics, we cannot 
reach what the things are in themselves, though we must posit 
such a being in themselves as basis of their being relative to 
something else. Moreover, this ‘something else’, the ‘subject’, 
must have a being in itself to have the power of bestowing on 
others such a relative being. This power man does have. This 
‘being in itself’—himself as subject of observation—the phys- 
icist cannot reach. 

Since man is the only being accessible to man that has such 
power—and not only occasionally and incidentally—the ques- 
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tion of reality has to be addressed to man, to man as subject. 
Man who asks the question is himself the reality to be ques- 
tioned and thus carries the entire burden of the question. He 
cannot learn from the atom what he is, though i in the con- 
ceptual mirror of physics he may entirely ‘consist of atoms’. 


